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_Kedak reports to laboratories on: 


reviewing flames, fractures, and explosions ... improving reticle yield... 
a lightweight among the fats 


Slicing time 

If you would like to live over and 
over again a certain * second 
sliced into 2,000 1.2-usec slices, we 
have just the ticket for you. 

The Kodak High Speed Camera, 
we admit with no shame at all, is 
not highbrow instrumentation.* It 
is a 16mm movie camera designed 
for and widely used by practical 
men with practical manufacturing 
problems to solve and impatient 
production chiefs to keep happy. 
Its controls are relatively few and 
unimpressive. Aside from a few 
photoflood lamps and maybe a 
stand, there is little auxiliary equip- 
ment for the assistant photographic 
engineer to tote. 

With such an unsophisticated ap- 
proach, you get an exposure time 
for each frame that is always ‘% the 
repetition rate. Since the camera 
speed range is 1000 to 3200 frames 
per second, this means that the 
time available for smearing out the 
image is 63 to 200 usec. The dis- 
tance moved by a machine part in 
this time, divided by the image-to- 
object size ratio, is rarely large 
enough for blurring. 

Flames, fractures, and explosions 
are another matter. Here we do use 
extra equipment to illuminate the 
subject by repetitive flashes from a 
discharge lainp with enough output 
even for schlieren photography with 
the camera. A reluctance pickup 
gives a synchronizing pulse at the 
instant when each frame is in posi- 
tion. And that’s how we get 1.2- 
psec shavings from big, fat 63 to 
200-ysec slices. 

The distinguished high speed photo- 
graphic pioneers, Edgerton, Germeshau- 
sen & Grier, Inc., 160 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston 15, Mass., make this stroboscop- 
ic auxiliary equipment for the Kodak 
High Speed Camera. /t is to them we 
suggest inquiries on this matter be di- 
rected. For a booklet on the camera it- 
self, write Eastman Kodak Company, 
Graphic Reproduction Division, Roch- 
ester 4, N. Y. 


*Nevertheless, we venerate highbrows, particu- 
larly for what they do with our film. 


The uses of immodesty 














That is an ordinary pencil point you 
see over this reticle, which was 
made to go into the eyepiece of an 
optical instrument. As reticles go, 
it’s a rather fine one but very far 
from crowding the more than 1 ,000- 
line-per-millimeter resolving power 
which we quote for the Kodak High 
Resolution Plate on which the reti- 
cle was made. For a visual concep- 
tion of 1,000 lines per millimeter, 
imagine nearly twice as many lines 
as seen on the above reticle—in- 
scribed across the diameter of the 
dot on this “‘i.” 

Note we say “more than” 1,000 
lines per millimeter. We have never 
been able to devise a situation that 
drives the resolving power of these 
plates to its inherent limit. It’s too 
difficult to form and lay down an 
optical image that fine. The widths 
of lines or spaces in such a pattern 
would equal the wavelength of blue 
light itself! 

We crow so because we have just 
set up new and costlier manufactur- 
ing and inspection facilities for 
Kodak High Resolution Plates in 
order to keep them freer of scratches 
and specks than was possible when 
they were known as “Type 548-GH” 
and were worked in with the pro- 
duction of experimental plates. The 
special facilities should result in 
higher yields of high-quality reti- 
cles, but they must be kept busy or 
it’s no go. Therefore, we crow to 
attract more users so that we shall 


This is one of a series of reports on the many products 
and services with which the Eastman Kodak Company and 
its divisions are ... serving laboratories everywhere 


continue to have something to crow 
about. (Business, too, has its sub- 
tleties. Everybody gains, nobody 
loses.) 

If you have use for such plates, write 
for details to Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Special Products Sales Division, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Artificial fat 


du, 


To one on the threshold of an in- 
vestigator’s career, what a chance 
Dipropionin offers to flex the mus- 
cles and dry the wings! 

Think of it! A most unnatural 
fat, obtainable, so far as we know, 
from no other source on land or 
sea! In this newly added Practical 
Grade Eastman Organic Chemical 
(Eastman P7041) he will find mono- 
propionins, dipropionins, and tri- 
propionins, in which the dipropi- 
onins take the lead, with glycerine 
and propionic acid far in the rear. 

As a partial glyceride, Dipropionin 
might be expected to have interest- 
ing interfacial properties. It is nota- 
bly less miscible with water than is 
Diacetin (Eastman P85). With these 
physical properties and the odd- 
length carboxylic chain giving rise 
to inimical metabolic intermediates, 
an investigator might look for bio- 
logical action much different from 
that of better known fats. In fact, 
we have a suspicion (only a suspi- 
cion, we repeat) that this is a likely 
place to look for highly reactive 
free propiony! radicals. 

Whether the radicals are free or not, 
the mobile liquid they may or may not 
come in costs $6.10 for 100 grams. Our 
List No. 39 of some 3500 organic 
chemicals we stock is free. You get the 
chemical or the catalog from Distilla- 
tion Products Industries, Eastman Or- 
ganic Chemicals Department, Rochester 
3, N. Y. (Division of Eastman Kodak 
Company). 


Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice. 
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Cancer Cure Search 


“Crash” program to win fight against cancer inaugu- 
rated under direction of a committee combining Government, 
public and industry representatives. 


> SCIENTIFIC BRAINS and money from 
Government, the public and industry are 
being pooled in a new drive to find a drug 
or drugs to cure cancet 

Except that this will 
operative effort, with 
military regulations, the 
like the wartime researcl 
radar, the atom 
developments. 

For the first time public, private and in 
dustrial research in held of cancer 
chemotherapy will b: under the 
guidance of one organi Cancer 
Chemotherapy National Committee. 

Chairman of this top policy-making body 
is Dr. Sidney Farber, scientific director of 
the Children’s Cancer Research Foundation 
in Boston. 
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Sponsoring organizations are the Ameri 
can Cancer Society, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Damon Runyon Memorial Fund 
for Cancer Research, the Food and Drug 
Administration, the National Cancer Insti 
tute of the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Veterans 
Administration. 

Drug and chemical industries are brought 
into the program through an advisory liai 
son group with members from Vick Chemi 
cal Company, Burt ighs-Wellcome and 
Company, Merck and Company, American 
Cyanamid Company, Dé Chemical Com 
pany, E. R. Squibb and Sons and Parke, 
Davis and Company 

Spark for the program came during Sen 
ate Appropriations Committee hearings two 
years ago. At that ti Nationai Can 
cer Institute explore the de 
sirability of “an and 
program in the field of cancer 
therapy.” 

After 


various 
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engineered directed 
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meetings with representatives of 
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program was decided on 
“While no chemical cure for cancer yet 


cot yperatiy e 


exists, there are enough promising leads 
now to justify very intensive research,” Dr. 
K. M. Endicott of the National Cancer In 
stitute told Science Servic! 
Dr. Endicott is executive 
committee. 
Synthetic chemical compounds, chemicals 
Viruses are 
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cancer remedies. 

The committee will make it possible for 
scientists working on a particular aspect of 
the problem to get together and exchange 
ideas and suggest new lines of approach. 
It will try to get for the scientists the par- 
ticular chemical compounds they want to 


plants, 


new committee 


study as possible cancer drugs. It will keep 
an “intelligence file” showing where to get 
a compound or where to have a new one 
tested. 

Altogether, Government and private 
agencies and industries are spending some 
twelve to fifteen million dollars on the 
search for chemicals to stop cancer. The 
new committee will, it is hoped, give the 
direction to make this investment 
more profitable in terms of lives saved from 


needed 


cancer. 
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GEOPHYSICS 
Martian Atmosphere 
Is Relatively Motionless 


> THE MARTIAN atmosphere is rela 
tively motionless, Dr. Jean I. F. King of the 
Air Force Cambridge Research Center, 
Cambridge, Mass., believes. 

Venus, according to his theory, has a 
surface temperature of several hundred de 
grees, leading to the extreme atmospheric 


371 


turbulence and dust storms that 
nently obscure the planet's surface. 

Dr. King outlined his method for pre 
dicting temperatures on earth’s nearest 
planet neighbors at the first annual Gunter 
Loeser Memorial Lecture in Boston. His 
theory is based on studies of the degree to 
which each planet’s atmosphere cuts down 
the sun’s light. 


perma- 
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ELECTRONICS 


Better Transistors 
Made by New Process 


> BETTER TRANSITORS to 
vacuum tubes in such high frequency uses 
as television, shortwave radio and radar 
have been developed. 

Dr. C. G. Suits, research 
General Electric Company, dedicating a 
new microwave laboratory at Palo Alto, 
Calif., said that the new, improved tran 
sistors can operate efficiently at frequencies 
five times higher than ordinary transistors. 
At these high frequencies, they amplify 
current several hundred times, compared to 
gains of about 50 times for ordinary ones. 

Dr. Robert N. Hall developed the “melt- 
back” process for making the better tran 
sistors. Using it, thin wire-like crystals ar« 
quickly cooled to give tiny crystals in less 
than a second. Present commercial methods 
for making transistors involve cutting larger 
crystals into smaller ones. 
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IMPROVED TRANSISTOR—Dr. Robert N. Hall, scientist at the General 

Electric Research Laboratory, Schenectady, N. Y., developed the new “melt- 

back” process to grow silicon crystals for improved transistors. The greater 

frequency range of the new transistors is indicated on the blackboard in the 
background. 
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Bargain Cobalt Bomb 


> THE DAY of bargains in cobalt bombs 
for cancer treatment is seen coming closer 
with the unveiling of a new style cobalt 
bomb at the City of Hope Medical Center, 
Duarte, Calif. 

The radioactive cobalt bomb is so com 
pact its designers think it will set a style 
that will make it possible for hospitals 
everywhere to have one. Heretofore, pro- 
tective housing and apparatus for using the 
supervoltage radiation sources have limited 
the cobalt bombs to only a few medical 
centers. 

Patients to be treated with the new type 
of cobalt bomb will be spared the fearful 
feeling of being isolated and alone with 
their cancer and the bomb. This is because 
the treatment room has only a simple safety 
chain instead of the usual heavy lead-lined 
door to block entrance while the bomb is 
on and treatment is in progress. 

Gamma rays of the new bomt’s cobalt 
wafer are equivalent in cancer-destroying 
power to 2,500,000 X-ray volts. The bomb 
itself is an eight-foot-long cylinder balanced 
on a single hydraulic support. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


The complete mechanism weighs only 
two and one-half tons, substantially less 
than other bombs now in use. Its hydraulic 
support rises from the floor, just like the 
lifts seen in gasoline stations, dispensing 
with the need for costly and intricate ceil- 
ing-based suspension. 

Designers of the unit are Dr. Cheng Wu 
Li, physicist, and Dr. Melville L. Jacobs, 
chairman of the department of radiology, 
at the free and nonsectarian City of Hope 
Medical Center. The mechanism was con 
structed by the Mars Engineering Co., Bur 
bank. 

The doorless treatment room is five-sided, 
with walls of solid concrete. Inside, another 
wall parallels the outside for a brief dis- 
tance, forming a corridor leading to the 
bomb. In this manner, two walls stand di 
rectly in the “line of fire” and absorb stray 
radiation. 

Because the field of radiation itself is so 
well-defined, City of Hope radiologists and 
physicists found it possible to dispense with 
the customary heavy, lead-lined door. 
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Scientists Efforts Praised 


> THE HOOVER Commission praised the 
nation’s scientists, engineers and military 
personnel for their contributions strength 
ening the national defense, in a report on 
Federal research and development activ 
ities submitted to Congress on May 31. 

The Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, of 
which former President Hoover is chair- 
man, said the Government is engaged in the 
largest scientific and technical program 
ever attempted. 

Defense against potential aggressors de 
pends largely upon the program’s success, 
the commission concluded. 

To speed acceptance of radically new 
weapons and weapons systems in the De 
fense Department, appointment was recom- 
mended of a committee of outstanding 
scientists reporting directly to the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for research and de 
velopment. 

Although the report mainly concerned 
proposals for improving defense research, 
the commission deplored the “minor 
amount of basic research into the laws of 
nature,” and urged “greater Federal sup- 
port for basic and medical research.” 

Of the estimated $2,400,000,000 the Gov- 
ernment will spend on research and de- 
velopment during fiscal year 1956, which 
begins July 4, 1955, probably less than $130, 
000,000 will be for basic research, the com- 
mission found. 

“Of all the special research and develop- 
ment activities inside and outside the Fed 


eral Government,” the commission's report 
said, “the most beneficent to mankind has 

been in medical and health research.” 
Increased use of the National Research 
Council and the National Academy of 
Sciences in establishing and staffing advisory 
committees and panels was recommended. 
Science News Letter, June 11, 1955 


BACTERIOLOGY 
Tularemia-Like Germ 
Found in Water 


> A DISEASE germ very much like the 
germ of rabbit fever, or tularemia, has been 
discovered by scientists at the Rocky Moun 
tain Laboratory of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, Hamilton, Mont. 

Muskrats found dead near the Ogden Bay 
Bird Refuge near Ogden, Utah, aroused 
the suspicions of Dr. Jessup B. Low of the 
Utah Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit. 
He sent a sample of turbid water from the 
refuge to the Hamilton laboratory. 

When some of the water was injected 
into mice and guinea pigs, they died with 
spots on liver and spleen suggesting tulare- 
mia. Material from these spots was cul- 
tured and the germs on the culture seemed 
to be those of tularemia. 

Further tests, however, showed that the 
germs were new ones apparently not seen 
before by scientists. Besides mice and 
guinea pigs, they cause sickness in a wide 
range of experimental animals. 


Whether these germs cause sickness in 
humans has not yet been reported. The 
new germ has been tentatively named Pas- 
teurella novicida. The tularemia germ is 
called Pasteurella tularensis. 

Tularemia germs are known to exist in 
ponds, rivers and streams in northwestern 
United States and to cause epidemics among 
equatic animals. Waterborne epidemics 
among humans have been reported from 
Russia and Turkey. 

Identification of the 
germ was made by Drs. Carl L. Larson, 
William L. Jellison and Mr. William Wicht. 
Details of their studies appear in Public 
Health Reports, (March). 
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Over Million 
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Lives Saved 


In the first 15 years of widespread use of sulfa drugs 
and antibiotics, an era that opened in 1937, more than a mil- 
lion and a half lives were saved. 


> ABOUT ONE and one-half million lives 
were saved in the first 15 years of the sulfa 
drug-antibiotic era, Dr. C. C. Dauer, medi- 
cal adviser in the National Office of Vital 
Statistics, Public Health told the 
Institute on Medical History held at the 
New York Academy of Medicine. 

The lives 
might have died if death rates from certain 
infectious diseases had gone down at the 
same rate after 1937 as they had in the pre 
ceding years. That year, 1937, marked the 
first in which a sulfa drug became generally 
used in the United States. 

Nearly three-fourths, or 1,100,000, of the 
lives saved during the period from 1938 
to 1952 inclusive would have been lost to 
pneumonia and influenza 

The one and one-half million figure does 
not include a substantial number of deaths 
prevented from tuberculosis and some other 
infectious diseases that have also responded 
favorably to antibiotics and chemical rem 
edies. It does include, besides pneumonia 
and influenza, infections, 
puerperal sepsis, which is better known as 
childbed fever, syphilis and appendicitis. 

About 76,000 mothers been 
from death through childbed fever, or in 
fection. Lives saved from syphilis death 
during the period total about 136,000 and 
those from appendicitis 90,000. 

Some of the lives saved from influenza 
and pneumonia may have been lost to some 
other condition, such as heart disease, dur 
ing an influenza epidemic, Dr. Dauer 
pointed out. 

“During the past 30 y 
have actually disappeared in this country,” 
Dr. Dauer declared. 

Among these are lethargic or von 
Economo’s encephalitis. This is the kind 
of so-called sleeping sickness that appeared 
at the end of World War I and reached its 
peak in the early 1920's, then apparently 
disappeared as an active infection for un 
known 

Smallpox, present early Colonial 
days, is not now occurring in the United 
States. The few cases reported in the past 
two years have failed to meet the rigid 
criteria now demanded for a diagnosis of 
the disease. 
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Vaccination, not sulfa drugs 
or antibiotics, has accounted for disappear 
ance of this disease 

Malaria acquired locally is now almost a 
thing of the past in the United States. The 
few hundred cases being reported annually 
are, with few exceptions, of foreign origin. 
Chief credit for eliminating malaria goes to 
control of the malaria-carrying mosquitoes. 
However, the number of cases and deaths, 
it turns out, were grossly exaggerated in 


the days before laboratory tests were re- 
quired for positive diagnosis. 

Not so many years ago most illnesses with 
chills and fever in some regions of the 
South were always regarded as malaria. 
With laboratory tests required for diag- 
nosis, the reports of malaria cases declined. 

Diphtheria and typhoid fever are rapidly 
declining to the point where they no longer 
are major public health problems except in 
a few states. 

There are still about as many 
ever of measles, mumps, chicken pox, com- 
mon colds, influenza, meningococcal infec- 
tions and, probably, strep sore throats, in- 
cluding scarlet fever. Some of these, how 
ever, have changed their character and no 
longer are important killers. 

New diseases, Q fever and rickettsialpox, 
have appeared and some old ones, polio, 
Coxsackie virus infections, and infectious 
hepatitis, or jaundice, have increased in the 
period covered by Dr. Dauer’s report. 

Sulfa drugs and antibiotics cannot be 
credited for all the lives saved from infec 
tious diseases, Dr. Dauer pointed out. Bet 
ter nutrition of children probably has 
helped save some lives from such childhood 
diseases as whooping cough and measles. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Going to Museums 
is National Pastime 


> GOING TO the museum 
placing baseball as the national pastime. 

Museums in New York had more people 
entering them than go to the two New 
York major league baseball parks in a 
year, Dr. Laurence V. Coleman, director of 
the American Association of Museums, said 
in connection with the organization’s golden 
anniversary meeting in Washington. 

The number of museums as well as the 
number of visitors has increased tremen 
dously in the 50 years since the Association 
was founded. In 1905, there were about 500 
museums in the country. Now there are 
more than 3,000. 

Investment in museums has risen from 
$30,000,000 to more than $200,000,000. At 
least $30,000,000 is spent each year for run 
ning expenses alone. 

“Museum collections in art, science, and 
history have mounted in importance dur 
ing the last half century so fabulously that 
anyone attempting to estimate their value 
in billions of dollars would be limited only 
by the wildest imagination,” Dr. Coleman 


said. 
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® RADIO 


Saturday, June 18, 1955, 5:00-5:15 p.m. EDT 

“Adventures in Science” with Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service over the CBS radio 
network. Check your local CBS station. 

Walter A. Grant, vice-president in charge of 
central engineering staff, Carrier Corp., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., will discuss “Air Conditioning.” 

Rescheduled from June 11 due to an address 
by President Eisenhower on that date. 





ASTRONOMY 
Comet Discovered 
In 1933 Seen Again 


> COMET WHIPPLE, discovered in 1933, 
has been seen again making its third return 
trip through the skies, Harvard College Ob 
servatory announced. 

The diffuse heavenly object is too faint, 
magnitude 18, to be seen without a very 
large telescope. The periodic 
named after Dr. Fred Whipple, chairman of 
Harvard University’s astronomy depart 
ment, who first spotted it in 1933. It 
seen again in 1940 and 1947. 

The comet is in the constellation of Pisces, 
the fishes. It was rediscovered by Miss 
Elizabeth Roemer of Lick Observatory, Mt 
Hamilton, Calif. 

Science News Letter, June 11, 1955 
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MEDICINE 


Arthritis Damages Heart 


And Leg Blood Vessels 


> RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS, or rheu 
matism as many call it, does more than 
make joints painful and stiff. It damages 
the heart and blood vessels in the legs. 

Studies showing this were reported at the 
meeting of the American Rheumatism As 
sociation in Atlantic City, N. J. 

The heart damage from rheumatoid arth 
ritis consists in a thickening of tissue in one 
or more of the heart’s valves. The ascend 
ing aorta and other arteries in and around 
the heart become inflamed as a result of 
the arthritis. 

Patients with this arthritic heart damage 
seem, while alive, to have the same kind of 
heart trouble that comes from hardening of 
the arteries. When congestive heart fail 
ure develops, however, the ones with arth 
ritic heart disease respond poorly to treat 
ment, while those whose hearts were dam 
aged by artery hardening respond well to 
the treatment. 

Post-mortem examinations in 43 cases of 
the arthritic heart trouble showed the in 
flammatory damage, Dr. M. H. Levin of 
Los Angeles said. 

The link between chronic arthritis and a 
painful condition of the blood vessels in 
the legs was reported by Dr. Paul J. Vignos 
Jr. of Cleveland. 

The blood vessels get hard and swollen 
The condition used to be considered a skin 
disease but Dr. Vignos considers the hard 
knots on the blood vessels a part of the 
general rheumatic disease. 

Science News Letter, June 11, 1955 
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Clusters of Galaxies 


Greater order than previously thought is found in dis- 
tribution of “island universes” by University of California scien- 
tists as by-product of sky-mapping program. 


> A GREATER order to the cosmos than 
has been shown before is now reported by 
University of California astronomers and 
mathematicians. 

This work gives a new picture of the 
distribution of the billion or so extra-galac- 
tic nebulae that exist in the vastness of space 
of the universe. These nebulae are not un- 
like our own Milky Way, and each contains 
perhaps a hundred billion stars. 

In the past many scientists have believed 
that these “island universes” are scattered in 
random fashion over the sky. The Univer- 
sity of California scientists found that the 
distant universes are distributed in clusters, 
or in clusters of clusters. 

The clusters vary in size upward from six 
million trillion miles across. They vary in 
population from a few dozen to more than 
a thousand nebulae. 

When the California scientists plotted the 
distribution of the clusters, they wound up 
with a picture that looks like a schematic 
drawing of eddy currents in a turbulent 
volume of fluid. 

The scientists are unwilling to speculate 
on the meaning of such a configuration. 
One theory suggests that the universe came 


CYTOLOGY 


Cells Adapt 


> CHEMICALS THAT at first injure can- 
cer cells fail after a time because the cancer 
cell is so very adaptable. The same factor 
explains why cancers that are at first sensi- 
tive to X-rays, radium and other sources of 
radioactivity later become resistant to radia 
tion. 

This explanation was given by Dr. E. V. 
Cowdry of Washington University, St. 
Louis, at a New York Academ:; of Sciences 
meeting. 

“Similar acquired resistance may face at- 
tempts to kill off cancer cells by viruses,” 
Dr. Cowdry said. “These particulate agents 
enter the cancer cells and seem to destroy 
them by their rapid multiplication and utili 
zation of nutritive materials needed for sur- 
vival by the cancer cells. Such viruses 
starve the cancer cells as the cancer cells 
starve the body. Time may be insufficient 
for adaptation.” 

Scientists at the meeting took a “new 
look” at the pre-cancer cell with the object 
of finding better ways to identify it so that 
early, preventive or curative treatment 
might be undertaken. 

No one property of cancer cells can be 
singled out and labeled as the reason why 


into being when a very dense volume of 
matter “exploded” with cosmic violence and 
spread through space. Such an explosion 
could conceivably have resulted in a dis- 
tribution of nebulae such as that observed 
by the California group. 

In any event, the observed picture of the 
extra-galactic nebulae suggests a greater or- 
der than random distribution, even though 
a full explanation of that order may not yet 
be available. 

The new findings are a by-product of a 
long-range sky mapping program that may 
not be completed until 1995. In this pro- 
gram, directed by Dr. C. D. Shane, director 
of Lick Observatory, special pains are being 
taken to photograph the extra-galactic nebu- 
lae. These nebulae are being used as co- 
ordinates to get a better insight into the 
true rotational motions of our galaxy. 

Dr. Shane and Dr. Jerzy Neyman, direc- 
tor of the Mathematics-Statistical Laboratory 
on the Berkeley campus, used the photo 
graphs to study the nebular distribution. 
They were assisted by C. A. Wirtanen, Lick 
astronomer, and Dr. Elizabeth L. Scott, 
Berkeley mathematician. 
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to Chemicals 


they do so much damage, Dr. Cowdry said. 
The cells’ behavior depends on their genetic 
constitution and their tissue fluid environ- 
ment, he said. 

He gave the following five properties 
usually shown by cancer cells: 1. relatively 
high water content, 2. motility and inva- 
siveness, 3. multiplication unregulated by 
the usual controls, 4. short individual lives 
during which cytoplasmic storage is at a 
minimum and 5. active protein synthesis, 
indicated by intense ribonuclease activity 
and large nucleoli, monopolizing nutritive 
materials needed by all other cells. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


Growth More Rapid 
During Day Than Night 


> GROWTH IS more rapid during the day 
than during the night, Dr. James B. Hamil- 
ton of the State University of New York 
College of Medicine at New York reported 
at the meeting of the Endocrine Society in 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

The rate of growth tends to be more 





alike in brothers and sisters, and particularly 
in identical twins, than in persons of similar 
age who are not related. 

In mature persons growth declines pro- 
gressively and materially with age, Dr. 
Hamilton found. 

Instead of using body growth in child- 
hood, he used the growth of nails as an 
index of growth and replacement of body 
tissues throughout the lifespan. 

With this index, he studied growth in 
300 male and 298 female Japanese aged 
three to 88 years, including identical twins 
and members of large families, and 500 
male and 250 female white persons aged five 
to 87 years, including identical twins. 
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ENGINEERING 
Radioactive Ground Glass 
Traces Mud Movements 


> RADIOACTIVE GROUND glass can be 
used to trace movements of mud in river 
channels, knowledge of value in disposing 
of dredged material. 

Studies made by Britain’s Hydraulics Re- 
search Station and the Atomic Energy Re- 
search Establishment have shown that very 
finely ground glass containing radioactive 
scandium oxide moves with the mud when 
mixed with it in the River Thames. 

Engineers had long suspected that mud 
dredged from the river channel and dock 
areas of the Port of London, most of which 
is dumped at sea beyond the estuary, was 
being carried back up the river by the tide. 
Radioactive labeling of glass particles 
showed this theory is probably correct, 
some of the material being carried at least 
two or three miles upstream in the first 
few tidal cycles. 

Larger quantities of radioactive material 
will be needed to trace mud movements 
over longer distances. Amounts of radio- 
active glass used in the studies were too 
small to endanger anyone working on or 


near the river. 
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POPULATION 


Death Decline Not Chief 
Aging Population Cause 


> OLD PEOPLE are increasing in num- 
bers, not just because they are living longer 
but because with each passing year mothers 
are having fewer babies, Dr. Frank Lorimer 
of American University reported at the 
Population Association of America meeting 
in Princeton, N. J. 

Reduction in deaths does tend to increase 
the proportions of children and the aged as 
compared to adults of middle age, Dr. 
Lorimer said, but it has comparatively little 
over-all effect on the age structure of the 
population. 

A progressive reduction in the number 
of babies per mother is the chief reason why 
older people, who were born longer ago, 
are increasing in proportion to those born 


more recently. 
Science News Letter, June 11, 1955 
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METAL PURIFIER—An operator checks the temperature of a molten alloy 

in the new, 1,000-pound vacuum melting furnace now in operation at the 

Carboloy Department of General Electric Company in Detroit. The furnace 

is used to make the purest possible metals and alloys for use in such devices 
as gas turbine autos, now bottlenecked because of costly materials. 


MEDICINE 


Anti-Cancer Vaccine 


> SUCCESS IN vaccinating mice against 
cancer, an achievement by Dr. Mary Alex- 
ander Fink of the University of Colorado 
School of Medicine, Denver, has been an- 
nounced by the American Cancer Society. 
At this stage, the cancer society announce 
vaccination 


ment said, the successful mous« 


has only theoretical bearing on prevention 
or treatment of cancers in humans. 

“The fundamental finding that the sys- 
tem can produce antibodies against a can- 
cer which otherwise would be fatal, how- 
ever, does encour ge further investigation 
into the nature of anti-cancer anti 
bodies,” the society’s announcement states. 
“When enough is learned about that, there 
i possibility of producing antibodies 
against specific tumors as a means of treat 


basic 


is a 


ment.” 

The society describes Dr. 
follows: 

1. “She has 
frozen and dried bits of the tumor tissue. 
When live cancer was transplanted to them 
a month or six weeks later, the tumors did 
not take and the remained well. 
Other mice, not vaccinated with the frozen 
and dried tumor, died of the transplanted 


Fink’s work as 


] 


injected the animals with 


inimals 


cancer. 

2. “She transplanted live tumor to the 
tails of mice and after a few days—long 
enough for antibodies to form against the 
cancer but not long enough for the cancer 
to spread—she chopped off the mice’s tails. 


When these mice later were given the same 
cancers, the tumors would not grow. They 
probably were destroyed by antibodies pro 
duced against the tail tumors. 

3. “She showed that animals, earlier vac 
cinated with frozen and dried bits of tumor 
produced the violent and sometimes lethal 
antibody reaction known as anaphylactic 
shock when injected with a tumor extract.” 
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MEDICINE 
Open Breathing 
Tubes, Cut Wheezing 


> TWO DRUGS which help open the 
breathing tubes and cut down wheezing 
were reported by Drs. Hollis G. Boren, 
Demitri J. George and Carroll A. Handley 
of Houston, Texas, to the National Tubercu- 
losis Association meeting in Milwaukee. 
The drugs are epinephrine type com- 
pounds, known technically as N-substituted 
arterenol derivatives and have the labora- 
tory names JB 245, Lakeside and JB 251, 
Lakeside. They can be taken by mouth. 
Wheezing decreased markedly in 11 of 
13 patients and there was improvement in 
vital capacity. Toxic effects were limited 
to occasional slight decrease of blood pres 
sure and rapid heart beat accompanied by 
palpitation or dizziness. 
Science News Letter, June 11, 1955 
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MEDICINE 


Call Inflammation Less 
Important Cancer Cause 


> CHRONIC INFLAMMATION is one of 
the less important causes of cervical cancer 
in women, Drs. Elliott Blumenthal and 
E. L. Hecht of New York University-Belle 
vue Medical Center said at a conference on 
cancer cells held at the New York Academy 
of Sciences. 

They reported on a study of 5,000 cases 
of chronic inflammation of the neck of the 
This condition is one of the most 
brings 


womb. 
common seen by gynecologists. It 
about changes in the normal pattern of cells 
so that the specialist examining cells from 
the inflamed region under the microscope 
has a difficult problem in making a diag 
nosis. 

Much anxiety over the possibility of can 
cer and many misinterpretations result 

Some cells may characteristics 
something like those of cancer cells. Se 
eral scientists have suggested that chronic 
inflammation may therefore pave the way 
for the start of cancer. 

The New York-Bellevue doctors reported 
that, in the cases of chronic inflammation 
studied, infection stimulated cell activity. 
Abnormal increase in cells and 
arrangement of cells may be seen, but this 
is a reversible condition that disappears 
when the infection has been cleared up. 

Infection of the neck of the womb, or 
cervix, is extremely common, the doctors 
pointed out. Cancer, on the other hand, is 
relatively rare. They concluded, therefore, 
that while many factors are involved in pro 
ducing cancer of the cervix, chronic in 
flammation “may well 
important.” 


show 


abnormal 


be one of the less 
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MEDICINE 


Drugs Check TB But 
Fail to Kill Germs 


anti-tubercu 
and 


> THE COMMONLY used 
losis drugs, streptomycin, 
PAS, or para-aminosalicylic acid, all fail to 
kill the TB germs, Dr. Wendell H. Hall 
and Robert Bechtle of the Veterans Ad 
ministration Hospital, Minneapolis, re 
ported at the National Tuberculosis Asso 
ciation meeting in Milwaukee. 

Besides not being killed by these drugs, 
the TB germs develop resistance to each of 
them in time. 

With streptomycin, the growth of the 
germs is slowed in proportion to the 
amount of streptomycin added to the germs, 
the scientists found in laboratory experi 
ments. Large amounts prevented — the 
growth of the germs even as they were de 
veloping resistance to it. 

On the other hand, the effect of isoniazid 
and PAS was not related to the amount of 
the drug. In fact, large amounts of isonia 
zid often stimulated growth of the germs 
for a few generations. 
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ENGINEERING 


Nuclear Pile Will Not 
Support Chain Reaction 


> A NUCLEAR pile that will not support 
a chain reaction, the first of its kind at a 
university, will be built at New York Uni- 
versity. 

Costing only a few thousand dollars in- 
stead of the hundreds of thousands for 
large reactors, the new nuclear reactor was 
designed particularly for laboratory use. 

The installation, to be tested this summer 
at Brookhaven National Laboratory, con- 
sists of a five-foot tank of water in which 
two tons of uranium rods are placed. New 
York University has applied to the Atomic 
Energy Commission for approval of the 
uranium loan. 

Polonium and beryllium, the neutron 
sources, will be housed beneath floor level 
and can be hoisted to the reactor by remote 
control. The reactor will operate at a three 
hundredth of a watt, compared with the 
500 million watts generated by Consolidated 
Edison’s recently proposed nuclear power 
plant. 

Neutron intensity will be in the range 
of 100 million neutrons per second, sufh 
cient for experiments irradiating foil. Such 
water tank studies are similar to those pre 
ceding the chain reaction at the University 
of Chicago in 1942 that ushered in the 
atomic age. 

A new program leading to a degree of 
Master of Nuclear Engineering has been 
authorized by New York University’s Col- 
lege of Engineering, Dean Thorndike Sa- 
ville announced. A second new degree, that 
of Bachelor of Engineering Sciences, has 
also been authorized. 
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AGRICULTURE 
Sex Hormones Produce 
Fatter Lambs Faster 


> MORE LAMB chops produced faster for 
less money are obtained from treating meat- 
producing animals with sex hormones. 

“The use of sex hormones,” reported 
W. S. Wilkinson of the Virginia Agri- 
cultural Experimental Station, “may be the 
most effective development to date for in- 
creasing meat production with greater profit 
to the producer.” 

Although it is still a controversial sub- 
ject, Mr. Wilkinson said, researchers have 
found that testosterone, a male sex hor- 
mone, and both natural and synthetic estro- 
gen and progesterone, female sex hormones, 
increase the rate of body weight gain and 
reduce the amount of feed required per 
pound of gain. 

A combination of two naturally occurring 
female sex hormones is now available com 
mercially, Mr. Wilkinson told a meeting of 
the Virginia Academy of Science in Har- 
risonburg, Va. Recently a Minnesota ex- 
periment confirmed the combination-hor- 
mone’s ability to increase rate of gain for 
lambs and increase feed conversion without 
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affecting the carcass grade or bringing about 
harmful abnormalities. 

Earlier experiments, he reported, showed 
that a synthetic female sex hormone, when 
implanted as a pellet under a lamb’s skin, 
caused the lamb to gain 40% faster and 
require only 72% as much feed as un- 
treated lambs to make a pound of gain. 
This man-made sex hormone, however, pro- 
duced some undesirable effects. Research- 
ers are now testing this hormone to correct 
its adverse effects on lambs. 

The hormones are not retained in the 
lamb carcass to any extent, he said, and the 
meat is completely safe as a food. 
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OCEANOGRAPHY 
Electronic Fish Device 
Tells About Ocean’s Floor 


>» A TORPEDO-SHAPED electronic fish 
has been developed that can supply con- 
tinuous information about the ocean to 
scientists. 

Known as a telemetering depth meter, the 
device can pick up such data as the depth 
of underwater gear and ocean current flow. 
It is described as unique in that it uses the 
ocean rather than the air as its metering 
medium. 

A signal from the underwater unit, which 
is compact and self-contained, is detected at 
the surface by a hydrophone connected to a 
sonar or low frequency radio receiver in the 
ship. 

The carrier signal from underwater is 
“tuned in” at the ship much as a broadcast 
is tuned in on a radio. This, in turn, is 
decoded to recover the original information 
just as music or speed is detected and re 
produced by a radio set. 

Once submerged, the gear operates with- 
out attention for long periods of time, it was 
reported. 

It can also be easily towed behind a 
trawler or other ship. 

Developed at the Woods Hole Oceano 
graphic Institution, Woods Hole, Mass., the 
new device was described in Deep-Sea Re- 
search (1954, Vol. 2) by Willard Dow. 
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DENTISTRY 
Dentist Reports New 
Local Anesthetic Good 


> GOOD RESULTS with a new local anes 
thetic were reported by Dr. Leonard M. 
Monheim of the University of Pittsburgh 
School of Dentistry in the Journal of the 
American Dental Association (June). 

He found it has greater pain-killing 
power than procaine and two other local 
anesthetics, butethamine and metabutetha- 
mine. Consequently, less of it need be used. 
It also has a low order of toxicity. 

The new local anesthetic is called Prima- 
caine HCI by the manufacturer, Novocol 
Chemical Manufacturing Co., Inc., New 
York. 
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Baby Birds Now 
Leaving Nests 








See Front Cover 


> CITY-DWELLERS, AS well as their 
country cousins, can now take delight in 
suddenly finding baby birds where so re 
cently there were one, two or more eggs in 
that private nest. 

The two mourning doves shown on cover 
of this week’s Science News Letrer sym- 
bolize baby birds everywhere, with their 
hungry stares and wide-eyed amazement at 
the new world they have discovered. Soon 
these two young fellows will become adults. 

Often, mourning found from 
southern Canada to Mexico, will be seen 
flying in pairs. The birds’ nests, usually 
not as compact as the one in this photo, 
can be found in trees, shrubs or on the 
ground. 


dov es, 
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BACTERIOLOGY 
Kitchen Trick Saves Time, 
Money for TB Fighters 


> TAKING A tip from housewives, TB 
fighters at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital in Oteen, N. C., have been able to 
save time, money and space in keeping 
tuberculosis germ cultures for testing anti- 
tuberculosis drugs. 

The tip is to use aluminum foil, bought at 
the grocery and used much as the housewife 
does to preserve food. 

William E. Dye, research bacteriologist 
who adapted the foil for his laboratory, and 
his assistant, Mrs. Dorsie B. Ford of Blow 
ing Rock, N. C., described it at the Society 
of the American Bacteriologists meeting in 
New York somewhat as follows: 

First, make a little wooden mold that has 
nine round depressions cut into it, about 
four-fifths of an inch across and one-fifth 
of an inch deep. After washing your hands, 
press a piece of aluminum foil over the 
mold and into the depressions to duplicate 
the mold. Place the pressed foil in a petri 
dish, sterilize it and dry it with heat. 

Then put the “jelly” of the culture, with 
its TB germs, into the depressions. Finally, 
place a petri dish cover over the foil, turn 
it upside down, slip it into a plastic bag (so 
as to retain the moisture) and the culture of 
bacilli is ready for its “incubator,” where 
the germs develop and react to complete 
the test. 

When the tests are finished, salvage the 
petri dish and bags, throwing the alumi- 
num foil away. No time is spent scouring 
or sterilizing test tubes or bottles. 
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Jaundice Reaching Top 
Ranks in Germ Diseases 


> A RELATIVE newcomer among diseases 
has rapidly reached into the top ranks 
among the leading communicable, or catch- 
ing, diseases, statisticians of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company announced in 
New York. 

The disease is known medically as infec 
tious hepatitis. Laymen call it jaundice. It 
is believed caused by a virus. 

About 50,000 cases were reported in 1954, 
about one and a half times the total re- 
ported in 1953 and nearly three times the 
total for 1952, the statisticians said. Cases 
reported so far this year have fallen off 
somewhat but are still about the 1953 level. 

Although the disease strikes at every 
period of life, its highest incidence is among 
school-age children. A fortunate aspect of 
the problem, the statisticians said, is that 
only a very small proportion of the cases 
end fatally, and these occur mostly at the 
ages past midlife. Altogether, there are 
only about 800 deaths a year from the dis 
ease in the United States, which is equiva- 
lent to only one death per 200,000 of popu- 
lation. 

Difficulty of controlling the disease is in- 
creased by limited knowledge concerning 
the causative germ, and the fact that the 
disease does not respond to chemicals, anti- 
biotics or any other specific treatment. 

‘Despite these difficulties, hepatitis is to 
some extent amenable to control,” the stat 
isticians reported. “Gamma globulin has 
proved effective in preventing cases among 
persons exposed to the disease, and out- 
breaks in institutions and camps can be re- 
duced by greater attention to personal hy 
giene and environmental sanitation.” 
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MEDICINE 
Mumps-Like Ailment 
From Radioactive lodine 


> AN ATTACK of swollen glands, like 
those in mumps, developed in a patient get- 
ting radioactive iodine treatment for can- 
cer that had spread from a thyroid gland 
cancer. The case, reported by Drs. Robert 
G. Rigler and Paul W. Scanlon of the Mayo 
Clinic and Foundation in Rochester, Minn., 
is apparently the only one on record. 

The patient, a 50-year-old housewife, had 
swollen glands on both sides of her face 
and moderately pain when she 
opened her mouth or swallowed, just as in 
mumps. She had no fever, however, and 
she had previously had real mumps, so the 
doctors felt sure the attack was due to the 
radioactive iodine treatment. 


severe 
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Ice bags and an aspirin-type pain-reliev- 
ing drug helped and the mumps-like condi- 
tion cleared up within 48 hours, so this 
rare complication of the treatment is not a 
serious one. 

In the case reported, the thyroid gland 
had been completely removed and appar- 
ently there was so little thyroid tissue left 
even in the cancer that had spread that most 
of the dose of radioactive iodine concen- 
trated in the salivary glands. This caused 
the inflammation with the mumps symp- 
toms. 

The case was reported at a Mayo Clinic 
Staff Meeting. 
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MEDICINE 
Relieve Arthritis Pain 
By Blood Pressure Drug 


> PAIN AND other symptoms of arthritis 
have been relieved by a drug used to lower 
high blood pressures, Drs. Warren D. 
Platt and Irving H. Steinberg of Spring 
field, Mass., reported in Annals of Internal 
Medicine (April). 

The drug is hexamethonium chloride. It 
blocks nerve impulses that cause blood ves- 
sels to constrict, which is why it is used to 
lower blood pressure. When the blood 
vessels are free of the nerve impulse, they 
do not constrict and blood can go through 
at lower pressure. 

Such arthritis symptoms as abnormal 
sweating, coldness, blueness of skin and 
tingling of hands and feet are also symp 
toms of blood vessel constriction. This led 
the Springfield doctors to try hexametho- 
nium chloride on arthritis patients. 

It helped some, but symptoms came back 
when the drug was stopped. 
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MEDICINE 


Health Risks of 
Smoking Evaluated 


> THE RISKS to health and long life from 
tobacco smoking are given a “rough evalu- 
ation” by eight authorities in the book, “The 
Biologic Effects of Tobacco.” 

Available information is incomplete but 
enough is known to state the following, 
Dr. Joseph Garland, editor of the New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine, said in the book's 
foreword: 

“The relation of cigarette smoking to 
thromboangiitis obliterans, for instance, is 
well established. There is little or no evi 
dence that tobacco is an etiologic (causa 
tive) factor in other vascular diseases or in 
diseases of the upper gastrointestinal tract, 
but once they are established tobacco affects 
their clinical course unfavorably. Statistical 
evidence from various highly reliable 
sources points toward a causal relation be 
tween tobacco and cancer, with the likeli- 
hood that a combination of factors is neces 
sary for the effect.” 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Teacher Told to Kiss 
Threatening Bad Big Boys 


> “WHY DON’T you threaten to kiss 
them?” the visitor asked the little gray- 
haired woman teacher frightened by two 
bad big boys in her class who threatened to 
kiss her whenever she corrected them. 

The little woman had earned an enviable 
reputation as teacher through years of ex- 
perience. The trouble was that the bad 
boys in her eighth grade class were too old 
for the class, being 19 and 17 years. They 
were still in eighth grade because they were 
feebleminded and could not get the neces 
sary grades for passing to high school. 

The visitor was Dr. Frederick W. Brown, 
coordinator of special classes at Sewanhaka 
High School, Floral Park, N. Y. This and 
other experiences convinced him and school 
principals that mentally retarded children 
who were over age for grade schools should 
be given a chance at high school. 

With special counselling and the chance 
to take part in school activities with boys 
and girls their own age, they can be helped 
to learn a little more and to gain better 
morale and make a better social adjustment. 

How well the program has worked was 
reported by Dr. Brown to the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association in Mental 
Health (April). 
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INVENTION 
Pilot’s Escape Capsule 
Is Almost Foolproof 


> AN ESCAPE capsule for pilots fiying 
supersonic aircraft that spells the difference 
between life and death not only in the air, 
but on the sea, has been patented. 

Normal cockpit instruments and controls 
are carried in the capsule, which is clamped 
to the fuselage. When the pilot must aban- 
don his craft, he pulls a release control 
and the pod-like capsule is propelled off the 
aircraft. A small parachute helps stabilize 
the capsule and then a larger chute floats 
the capsule and pilot to earth. The inventors 
point out that if the larger chute becomes 
fouled, the pilot can move the overhead 
canopy forward and abandon the capsule, 
using his personal chute. 

If the capsule and cargo land at sea, 
the pilot drops his battery, which is water- 
proof, into the sea as a stabilizer. The 
waterproof pod, which can be stored with 
rations and life-saving gear, then becomes 
a “boat.” 

The capsule was developed by Edward 
H. Heinemann, Alfred M. Mayo and Har 
old L. Walpole of Los Angeles, Calif. As- 
signed to the United States of America as 
represented by the Secretary of the Navy, 
the three inventors claim that for the first 
time, the capsule permits a pilot to escape 
from an airplane flying more than 600 
miles per hour and above 45,000 feet. The 
device received patent No. 2,702,680. 
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Uncle Sam's House of Science 


One of many advances made by National Bureau of 
Standards is a device that shows the inside of an automobile 
or airplane engine as it operates. 


By ANN EWING 


> FOR THE first time, the inside of an 
automobile or airplane engine can now be 
seen and studied as it operates. The instru- 
ment for doing this was developed by the 
National Bureau of Standards, Uncle Sam’s 
house of science. 

It is the most recent example of the many 
very important contributions td national 
progress made by the Bureau since it was 
established in 1901. 

X-rays changed into light by an inch- 
thick crystal show the moving parts within 
the engine. The crystal is made of sodium 
iodide, a close relative of common table 
salt, which is sodium chloride. The crystal, 
however, is a solid, one inch thick. It looks 
much like a highly polished hand mirror 
without a handle. 

The visible light emitted by one side of 
this crystal faithfully reproduces the X-ray 
pattern hitting the other of its two flat sur- 
faces. The X-rays are produced when elec- 
trons, speeded up to an energy of 50 million 
electron volts, are aimed at a metal target. 
The X-rays emitted by the target are beamed 
through the engine. 


Used for Flaw Inspection 


The visual image issuing from the crystal 
can be detected in several ways. It can be 
seen by eye, if proper precautions against 
radiation are taken. It can be photographed 
with an ordinary camera. Or the image 
can be viewed on a remote television screen, 
transmitted there by a TV camera, thus 
eliminating danger from radiation. 

Using this TV arrangement, scientists can 
make a rapid inspection for flaws as the 
engine operates. With a suitable timing 
mechanism, the system can be hooked up 
for stroboscopic studies of moving engines, 
“stopping” them at any point in their cycle. 

The technique was devised by Dr. John S. 
Pruitt of the Bureau of Standards staff. 
Using it, X-ray images seen through as 
much as 18 inches of steel, or seven and a 
half feet of concrete, can be continuously 
displayed. 

To develop the accurate standards of 
measurement required by modern science 
and industry, the Bureau is exploring many 
frontier areas of science. 

These include a “magic” liquid that flows 
up hill at temperatures near the lowest ever 
reached, atomic flames that may make pos- 
sible new types of jet engines, and devices 
to speed up operation of giant “brains,” the 
electronic calculators coming into wide use. 


Demonstrations of work in these fields 
and such other recent developments as a 
radiation monitor for atomic blasts that 
operates over continental distances were on 
view at the Bureau’s first Open House in 17 
years. 

Dr. Allen V. Astin, director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, gave the first 
public demonstration of a remotely-con- 
trolled radiation detector. Developed for 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the system 
was used during the recent tests of nuclear 
devices in Nevada, but only within an area 
of 250 miles from the explosions. 

Instruments smaller than a table model 
TV set register radiation intensities, then 
transmit the information to any desired 
point by direct wire, radio or long-distance 
telephone. Readings from the remote sta- 
tion are printed on adding machine tape. 

The “magic” fluid being studied by the 
Bureau is liquid helium, which becomes 
fluid only when its temperature is brought 
close to absolute zero, or minus 459.7 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 


ENGINE “STOPPED” IN ACTION 
—This picture shows a one-cylinder 
engine in actual operation. X-rays 
from the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards 50-million electron-volt betatron 
passed through the engine and were 
converted into visible light, then 
photographed by a television camera. 


Near absolute zero the normal dancing 
motion of atoms and molecules is greatly 
slowed down, and the properties of matter 
undergo extraordinary changes. 

Liquid helium at such very low tempera- 
tures shows characteristics of all three states 
of matter: solid, liquid and gas. It can pass 
through air-tight seals without resistance. It 
flows up the side of a containing vessel, in 
seeming defiance of the law of gravity. 

At the other end of the temperature scale, 
Bureau scientists are investigating flames 
produced by the direct combination of 
atoms and molecules at very low pressures. 

Oxygen atoms combining with acetylene 
gas at pressures less than one-thousandth 
the normal pressure of the atmosphere give 
a weird bluish-green flame. No one knows 
what the actual temperature of this flame is. 
It measures from 1,200 to 20,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit depending upon the type of 
thermometer used. 


Flame’s Temperature Studied 


Dr. H. P. Broida and other Bureau scien- 
tists are trying to find out exactly what the 
flame’s temperature is. 

Their studies may give information that 
will make possible new types of jet engines 
and rockets for operation at very high alti- 
tudes. A pressure one-thousandth that at 
sea level is equivalent to an altitude of 
200,000 feet, or about 38 miles. 

A more immediate purpose of such ex 
periments is to learn more about how and 
why flames burn under ordinary conditions 
in order to increase the burning efficiency 
of industrial fuels. 

The Bureau’s new development in elec 
tronic computers is known as the diamp, 
short for diode amplifier. It is a substitute 
for the transistor, itself a post-war device. 

Like the transistor, it makes possible a 
compact, rugged high-frequency amplifier, 
and it also requires much less power to op 
erate than conventional vacuum tube sys 
tems. 


“Brain” Speeds Increased 


The diamp makes use of a previously un 
wanted characteristic of germanium and 
silicon crystal diodes. A crystal diode is a 
device similar to the transistor. However, 
instead of amplifying a current as tran 
sistors do, the diode operates as a gate. It 
either passes or stops the flow of current 
through it. 

Important advantages of the diamp over 
the transistor are its higher operating rates, 
lower cost and commercial availability. 

By combining the diamp with a prior 
Bureau invention for a very high-speed 
memory for computers, operating speed of 
giant “brains” can be increased by a fac- 
tor of five to ten, scientists at Standards be- 
lieve. Both inventions for speeding up 





calculations with electronic “brains” were 
conceived by Arthur Holt of the Bureau. 

Most of the work in electronic computers 
was originally supported by the armed serv- 
ices. They are particularly interested in 
higher speed machines, since computers are 
used for control of and defense against 
guided missiles. 

Although present computers calculate 
with apparent lightning speed, there are 
many important problems for which they 
are still too slow. These include not only 
scientific problems such as found in nuclear 
physics but also those arising in business, in 
industry and even in handling the nation’s 
growing traffic problems 

They are too slow despite the fact that 
SEAC (Standards Eastern Automatic Com- 
puter), for instance, can remember more 
than 1,000 numbers and has ready access to 
many thousands more by means of mag 
netic tape or wire, and can add more than 
4,000 numbers per second and multiply or 
divide 400 per second. 

Visitors at the Bureau’s recent Open 
House also learned that scientists there have 
been developing brightness standards for 
color television. Color TV tubes contain 
red, green and blue fluorescent materials 
that, in combination, produce all the re- 
quired colors in the image. For good pic 
tures, the colors must measure up to cer- 
tain standards. 


MEDICINE 


Frozen Sleep 


> PATIENTS HAVING operations for 
removal of cancers may do better under 
frozen sleep than with other *types of anes- 
thesia. Some cancers that tannot be re- 
moved under ordinary anesthetics might be 
removed if the patient were in the frozen 
sleep stage. 

Studies to explore 
under way at the University 
School of Medicine in Denver. A report 
from the American Cancer Society which 
supports the studies states that preliminary 
observations already many cancer pa 
tients will do better with the frozen sleep 
than with other types of anesthesia. 

Hypothermia is the technical name for 
the frozen sleep state. The patient is cooled 
down to a temperature of about 75 degrees 
Fahrenheit, a little higher than the usual 
comfortable room temperature, and much 
below the 98.6 degrees which is normal 
temperature for the human body. 

In the studies by Drs. Henry Swan, Rob- 
ert W. Virtue and J. Cuthbert Owens the 
patient is prepared by first giving him 
enough anesthetic to keep him from feel- 
ing the cold. Then he is put into a tub of 
ice water and ice cubes to reduce his tem- 
perature. 

At the low temperatures circulation is 
stopped and the heart can be isolated for 
operation for as long as nine minutes. The 
method has been used in many places for 
operations on the heart, because it lets the 


the possibilities are 
of Colorado 


show 
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The Bureau’s radiation facilities include 
the betatron, synchrotron and gamma-ray 
laboratories, all of which make it possible 
for the Bureau to provide the standards, 
measurements and instruments required in 
the nation’s expanding atomic energy pro- 
gram and in the field of multi-million volt 
X-rays. 

Millions of everyday transactions depend 
upon the wide variety of standards provided 
by the Bureau. These range all the way 
from the wavelength of light measured in 
millionths of an inch to massive railroad 
track scale weights. Included are standard 
screw threads, standard isotopes, gage 
blocks used for mass production in indus- 
try, standard fuels for anti-knock ratings 
and chemical standards for process control 
in the steel industry. 

In 1901, when the Bureau was established 
by Act of Congress, it had custody of two 
primary standards, the meter bar for length 
and the kilogram cylinder for mass, or 
weight. 

With the phenomenal growth of science 
and technology over the past century, the 
Bureau has become a major research institu 
tion concerned not only with everyday 
weights and measures but also with hun- 
dreds of other scientific and engineering 
standards necessary to the industrial prog 
ress of the United States. 
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Surgery 


surgeon work on a temporarily bloodless 
heart. The studies are planned to show 
whether the method would permit opera- 
tions to remove tumors that have grown 
into arteries and other vital organs. It 
would at least give surgeons a bloodless 
field to work in. 
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MEDICINE 
Tent Built in Lung 
To Cover Healthy Part 


> A NEW kind of tent is giving help to 
patients who have to have a part of a lung 
removed because of tuberculosis or other 
lung disease. The tent is made from the 
lining of the chest wall and covers the 
healthy lung part left after the operation. 
Good results with the tent in 89 patients 
ranging in age from 16 to 74 years were 
announced by Drs. Laurence Miscall and 
Robert W. Duffy of Triboro Hospital, New 
York, at the meeting of the National 
Tuberculosis Association in Milwaukee. 
Empty space above the tent in the chest 
is filled with air to prevent its filling with 
fluid and to hold the tent in place. Com- 
plications and deformity which may accom- 
pany an operation for removal of part of 
the ribs and permanent collapse of the lung 
are not risked with the tent technique. 
Science News Letter, June 11, 1955 


The 


EINSTEIN 
BOOKS 


OUT OF MY LATER YEARS 


Essays of enduring human interest encompass- 
ing the wide range of thinking that was Ein- 
stein's priceless gift to mankind. A valued 
treasury of the uninhibited living thought of 
Einstein as Philosopher, Scientist and Man. 
Some of the many absorbing topics: EMC? 
—The Theory of Relativity—Time, Space 
and Gravitation—Physics and Reality—The 
Fundamentals of Theoretical Physics—The 
Common Language of Science— Laws of 
Science and Laws of Ethics—An Elementary 
Derivation of the Equivalence of Mass and 
Energy—A Reply to Soviet Scientists—The 
War Is Won But Peace Is Not—Military In- 
trusion in Science 


THE WORLD AS I SEE IT 


Einstein's first collection of his own charming, 
intimate, witty and shrewd observations. Set 
forth are his own provocative thoughts on 
life, on the world about him and on his scien- 
tific labors. A few of the many subjects: The 
Meaning of Life—Good and Evil—Wealth-— 
G. Bernard Shaw—Women and War—Chris- 
tianity and Judaism 


« 
ESSAYS IN SCIENCE 


The renowned scientist writes lucidly for 
everyone interested in science concerning: 
Principles of Research—The Method of 
Theoretical Physics—Niels Bohr—What Is 
the Theory of Relativity?—The Problem of 
Space, Ether and the Field in Physics—Rela- 
tivity and the Ether—Scientific Truth. $2.75 
* 


EDISON’S DIARY 


The personal record of Thomas Alva 
Edison presented for the first time 
in book form. Edison was not 
merely a desk scientist; his mind 
was forever searching for new 
paths, new ways into the mysteries 
that surround us. A study of Edi- 
son's personal observations and 
notes is like a fascinating trip into 
the unknown. Annotated by D. D. 
Runes, Ph.D. 
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- Books of the Week 
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For the editorial information of our readers, books received for review since last week's issue are listed. 
For convenient purchase of any U. S. book in print, send a remittance to cover retail price (postage will 


a0 ote to Book Department, Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D 
publi 


Request free 


cations direct from publisher, not from Science Service. 


Asrronomy—Freeman D. 


32 p., illus., paper, $1.00. For use of coun 
selors and for individual reference in connection 
with choosing a career. 


Betrer HeattH ror Your CHILDREN: A 
Medical Guide for Parents—I. Newton Kugel- 
mass—McGraw-Hill, 341 p., $4.50. Alerting 
parents to the early deviation of their children 
from the norm and reassuring them as to what 
behavior and development is normal. 


Betrer SMALL-Boat Sattinc—John Fisher— 
Adlard Coles (John de Graff), 148 p., illus., 
$3.00. For the small boat enthusiast. 


Tue Boms, Survivat, anp You: Technical 
Supplement—Fred N. Severud and Kurt Bern- 
hard—Reinhold, 45 p., illus., paper, $2.50. In 
formation about the effect of atomic blast so 
presented as to enable the skilled engineer to 
develop it into a design procedure. 


Breast Cancer: And Its Diagnosis and 
Treatment—Edward F. Lewison and others— 
Williams & Wilkins, 478 p., illus., $15.00. Dis- 
cussion for physicians and medical students of 
what has become “an all too common univer- 
sal tragedy.” 

THe Curer Works or BeNnepict pre Spinoza— 
Translated from the Latin by R. H. M. Elwes— 
Dover, 2 volumes, Vol. I, 387 p., Vol. Il, 420 p., 
paper, $1.50 each vol. This translation will 
serve to acquaint general readers and students 
with this remarkable philosopher. 

FUNDAMENTALS oF Rapar—Stephen A. Knight 
—Pitman, 2d ed., 150 p., illus., $3.00. For 
service men and students of radar and television. 

THe Great Srory oF WHALES 

Blond, translated from the French by 
Cleugh—Hanover House, 251 p., illus., $3.95. 
Gone are the great sailing from our 
oceans, but whaling still goes on, with each 
blue Antarctic whale captured being worth 
from $4,000 to $6,000. 
Guwwe—All-Pets, 71 p.,_ illus., 
paper, $1.00. The first golden hamsters ar- 
rived in the United States in 1938. Now they 
number about 100,000 and all are descendants 
of a single famliy found near Aleppo, Syria, in 
1930. 


Georges 
James 


vessels 


HAMSTER 


Tue IpeA or Procress: An Inquiry Into Its 
Origin and Growth—J. B. Bury with introduc- 
tion by Charles A. Beard—Dover, 357 p., paper 
$1.85, cloth $3.95. An unabridged, unaltered 
re-publication of a work published in 1932. 

Aim Conpition Your Home— 
Arthur M. Watkins—Arco, 
A do-it-yourself book for 


INSULATE AND 
Groff Conklin and 
143 p., illus., $2.00. 
the home owner. 

Mocotton Cutture Prior to A.D. 1000 
Joe Ben Wheat—Society for American Archaeol 
ogy, 242 p., illus., paper, $3.25. To a certain 
extent all the peoples of the Southwest shared 
a common cultural development but, neverthe 
less, each area had its own history. 

Osstetrics—J. P. Greenhill—Saunders, 11th 
ed., 1088 p., illus., $14.00. Entirely re-written. 

Parrots Exciustve.y—Karl Plath, Malcolm 
Davis and others All-Pets Books, 2d ed., 60 p.; 
illus., paper, $1.25. Describing the many 
species and telling how to care for and train 
them. 

PERINATAL York Ciry, 


MorrTatity tN New 


Miller—Bellman, 
Vocational and Professional Monographs No. 72, 


ResponsisLe Facrors: A Study of 955 Deaths 
by the Subcommittee on Neonatal Mortality, 
Committee on Public Health Relations, the New 
York Academy of Medicine—Schuyler G. Kohl 
—Published for the Commonwealth Fund by 
Harvard University Press, 109 p., $2.50. Of 
these deaths of babies during the first month 
of life, only 55° were found to be unavoidable. 

Pesticip—e HanpBook 1955—Donald E. H. 
Frear—College Science Publishers (Donald 
E. H. Frear), 7th ed., 208 p., paper $1.25, cloth 
$3.00. Especially for those concerned with the 
manufacture, sale and use of pest control chemi- 
cals. 

THe PxHiLosopHicaL Works or Descartes— 
Rendered into English by Elizabeth S. Haldane 
and G. R. T. Ross—Dover, two volumes, Vol. I, 
450 p., Vol. II, 380 p., paper, $1.95 each vol. 
Both paper $3.90, cloth $7.90. An unabridged 
republication of the last corrected edition of 
1931. 

Potitics AND ScreENceE—William Esslinger 
with a foreword by the late Albert Einstein— 
Philosophical Library, 167 p., $3.00. An at- 
tempt to apply to politics the kind of thinking 
that produced modern physical science and tech- 
nology. Includes a discussion of why the 
League of Nations failed, attributing the failure 
to lack of faith. 

THe Ponp Bookx—Albro Gaul—Coward-M¢ 
Cann, 136 p., illus., $2.75. An introduction to 
the life one can find in and around a small 
pond. Illustrated with beautiful photographs 
taken by the author. 

PRINCIPLES OF ANIMAL ViRoLoGy—F. M. 
Burnet—Academic, 486 p., illus., $10.00. Bring- 
ing together the features common to the be- 
havior of the viruses responsible for disease in 
the higher animals and man. The author is at 
the Institute of Medical Research, Melbourne, 
Australia. 


RADIOISOTOPES IN BIOLOGY AND AGRICULTURE: 
Principles and Practice—C. L. Comar—Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 481 p., illus., $9.00. Primary pur- 
pose of this work is to bring home to the stu- 
dent and investigator an appreciation and under- 
standing of how radioisotopes can fit into his 
program. 

Suips oF THE Unton-CastLe Line—Laurence 
Dunn—Adlard Coles (John de Graff), 128 p., 
illus., $2.50. Describing and illustrating the 
ships of a large British line. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF INDUsTRIAL WastEs-—Rich- 
ard D. Hoak—Mellon Institute, 9 p., paper, free 
upon request direct to publisher, 4400 Fifth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

THe Stone AcE Races or NortTHwest AFRICA 

L. Cabot Briggs—Peabody Museum, Bulletin 
No. 18, 98 p., illus., paper, $3.00. The period 
described started 

lasted roughly 


material here 
years ago and 


covered by the 
perhaps 9,000 
4,000 

A Srupy or Ductite [Ron anp Its REsPONsE 
To WeLpinc—W. H. Rice and O, G. Paasche— 
Oregon State College, Engineering Experiment 
Station Bulletin No. 36, 75 p., illus., paper, 60 
cents. Resulting from an Experiment Station 
project. 


years, 


Tests oN Larce Curtvert Piee—John G. 
Hendrickson Jr. and others— Highway Re- 
search Board, Bulletin 102, 18 p., illus., paper, 
45 cents. 


Wuar You SHoutp Know Asour SMOKING 
AND Darinkinc—W. W. Bauer and Donald A. 
Dukelow—Science Research Associates, Jumior 
Life Adjustment Booklet, 40 p., illus., paper, 50 
cents. Telling of the harm the authors believe 
results from these two social indulgences. 
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MEDICINE 


Fight Infection With 
Vitamin-Antibiotic Dose 


> GIVING AN antibiotic, or so-called mold 
remedy, with several vitamins and calcium 
all in one dose proved helpful in treating 
patients who had burns and broken bones 
complicated by severe infections, Dr. Aaron 
Prigot of Harlem Hospital, New York, re 
ported at a New York Academy of Sciences 
Conference in New York. 

The importance of vitamins in fighting 
infections was stressed by other scientists. 
Undernourishment too slight to be noticed 
may be enough to reduce the patient's re 
sistance to infection, it was pointed out. 
Some infections will in themselves bring 
about a state of undernourishment. Some 
times it is hard to tell which has come first. 
In any case, the scientists agreed that the 
nutritional state must be taken care of as 
well as the infection. 

Some antibiotics may interfere with ab- 
sorption of food, thus further complicating 
the situation. In these cases extra vitamins 
given with the antibiotics might be the 


answer. 
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RADIO ASTRONOMY 


38 Radio “Stars” 
Reliably Known 


> AT LEAST 38 radio “stars” in the sky 
are now known to be sending out radio 
waves picked up on earth by giant antennas, 
an international committee of radio astron 
omers has concluded. 

Their list, the first of its kind, includes 
mly those radio sources whose existence is 
certain. Of the radio “stars,” 17 are defi- 
nitely identified with objects also radiating 
visible light. 

For the remaining 21, only four are now 
thought to be associated with visible stars. 

Six of the 38 sources emitting radio waves 
are remnants of supernova or nebulosities 
within the Milky Way galaxy. Another is 
the Andromeda Nebula, nearest pinwheel 
shaped galactic neighbor of the Milky Way. 

Two more, one source in Cygnus and 
another in Perseus, are believed to be two 
galaxies in collision. The rest are usually 
known only by their star catalogue num 
bers. 

The list was compiled by Dr. J. L. Paw 
sey, president of the International Astro- 
nomical Union’s commission 40, and Drs. 
J. G. Bolton, R. Hanbury Brown, F. G. 
Smith and B. Y. Mills. Radio stars dis 
covered in the latter part of 1954 are not 
included, Dr. Pawsey stated in the Astro- 
physical Journal (Jan.). 

Science News Letter, June 11, 1955 
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Late Blight Baffles 


Nine-year world-wide investigation fails to clear up 
mystery of costly 1946 late blight attack in United States by 
the same organism that caused the Irish potato famine. 


> AFTER A nine-year investigation, ag- 
ricultural detectives have failed to find the 
clues necessary to trap one of the world’s 
deadliest killers, late blight. 

Historically a dreaded enemy of man 
that strikes mysteriously and suddenly, late 
blight attacked tomatoes in the United 
States in 1946, causing an estimated loss of 
$40,000,000. 

A century before, in 
ease struck Europe, causing the tragic 
Irish potato famine. Late blight affected 
humans again in 1918, when it hit Ger 
many and was one of the factors leading to 
the end of World War I 

In an effort to find clues that might help 
clear up the mystery surrounding late 
blight, known scientifically as Phytophthora 
infestans, plant pathologists at the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s research cen- 
ter, Beltsville, Md., surveyed the 
world. 

“We do not have 
for the 1946 outbreak,” Dr. 
senior plant pathologist at Beltsville, said. 
Records indicate that the two severe and 
disastrous epidemics in Europe resulted 
from extended periods of favorable weather. 
A similar explanation cannot be offered for 
the United States’ bout with the disease. 

Heavy rains, Dr. Miller said, extending 
from June | through the middle of July 
offer the best conditions for the blight in 
as do heavy dews in the 
always 


1845, the same dis- 


hav e 


a clear cut explanation 
Paul R. Miller, 


the eastern states, 
Midwest. But heavy 
mean blight. 


rains do not 


PHYSIOLOGY 


The late blight organism is very flexible 
and can surprise anyone. It can crop up 
suddenly and there is no telling where or 
when or how bad its infestation will be. 

Extensive and intensive studies since 1946 
have failed to turn up the needed knowl 
edge of late blight concerning the way in 
which various forms arise and increase, the 
place and time of their origin, or the means 
of spreading. 

As a direct result of the 1946 tomato 
blight in this country, the Department of 
Agriculture established the Plant Disease 
Warning Service in 1947. The Service does 
long-range forecasting, warning farmers of 
an impending outbreak so they may take 
precautionary control steps. 

Scientists both here and abroad are con 
tinuing their studies in an attempt to solve 
the riddles posed by the disease, as well as 
to find a control for it. 

Dr. Miller said that on the basis of what 
is known now, late blight infections will 
be very slight in the United States this year. 
For the first time in six years, tomato 
plants from Georgia, from which 90°, of 
the nation’s crop is derived, are reported 
free of the blight. 

The disease is found everywhere in the 
world. To spread the results of the survey, 
the agriculturalists included in their report 
a summary of the findings written in Inter- 
lingua. Interlingua is an international lan- 
guage embodying word material that West 
ern World languages have in common. 
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Multiple Brain Circuits 


> THE HUMAN brain has multiple nerve 
circuits that take part in giving each person 
a feeling of time so that there is no con 
fusion about whether it is morning or after- 
noon or whether something happened a 
few days ago or several years ago. 

Studies showing this were reported by 
Drs. E. A. Spiegel, H. T. Wycis, C. W. 
Orchinik and H. Freed of Temple Univer- 
sity School of Medicine and Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, in Science (May 27). : 

The studies were made on 30 patients 
who underwent a special brain operation 
called thalamotomy. In this operation the 
cutting is done on part of the thalamus, 
the structure in the brain that serves as the 
main relay center for feelings of heat, cold, 
pain and the like to the thinking part of 
the brain. 

The 30 patients had not been confused 


about time or place before the operation. 
The operation was performed to relieve 
emotional disturbances or unbearable pain. 
After the operation, 19 patients were con 
fused regarding the date, the season and 
the time of year. Another four were con- 
fused both as to place and time. One pa- 
tient knew, from being told by her family, 
that she had lived in her home for five 
years, but she felt that it had been only a 
few weeks. 

The time confusion only lasted a few 
days or weeks. In only one case it lasted 
six months. This, together with the fact 
that not all patients were time-confused 
after the operation, led the Philadelphia 
scientists to conclude that multiple brain 
circuits rather than a single nerve center 
are responsible for time orientation. 
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CHEMISTRY 
No More Dusty Rugs 
If Silica Protected 


> CLEAN DIRT which will coat a rug 
or an overstuffed chair so thoroughly that 
dirty dirt can not touch it is being offered 
as a new application for a well-known 
product. 

Sprayed on as a liquid which evaporates, 
this product, colloidal silica, is left as fine 
grained particles which coat the irregulari- 
ties in the fibers of the thread from which 
the carpet or upholstery material is woven. 
The treatment keeps dust particles from 
settling into these irregularities. 

Colloidal silica is manufactured by the 
Du Pont Company under the trade name 
“Ludox.” It is used to keep waxed floors 
from being too slippery, to protect adhesive 
coatings from heat and moisture, and for 
other purposes where its fine particle size 
gives it special usefulness. 

Rugs and carpets protected against soil 
from dust are now coming on the market 
under arrangement with the manufacturers 
of Ludox. Preparations of the material for 
household use are being formulated. Re 
search on methods of using it to protect 
paper and painted surfaces is now going on. 
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Sells Several Stories as 
Result of N.1.A. Training 


“N.LA. training helped me to make 
several sales since 1 embarked on full 
time free-lancing The latest entitled, 
‘Cabin Pressurization,’ was published 
in a. and Yachting Magazine 

Henry 8S. Galus, 164 Cedar Grove, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


For People 


who want to write 
but can’t get started 


O YOU have that constant urge to write but fear 
that a beginner hasn't a chance? Here is what 

a famous editor said :- 

“There is more room for newcomers in writing than 
ever before. Some of the greatest of writing men and 
women have passed from the scene Who will take 
their places? Fame, riches and the happiness of 
achievement await the new men and women of power.”’ 

A Chance to Test Y ourself —FREE 
The Newspaper Institute of America offers a FREE 

Writing Apt tude Test. Its object is to discover more 
men and women who can add to their income by fic 
tion and article writing The Writing Aptitude Test 
is a simple but expert analysis of your latent ability 
your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Those who pass 
this test are qualified to take the famous N 
course based on the practical New York Copy Desk 
Method which teaches you to write by writing You 
work at home, in leisure time, constantly guided by 
experienced writers Soon you acquire the coveted 
““professional’’ touch Then you are ready to market 
your stories, articles and news items 

Mail the Coupon Now 

Taking the FREE Writing Aptitude Test requires but 
a few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the coupon 
now. Take the first step towards the most enjoyable 
and profitable occupation — writing for publication! 
peuspaper institute of America, One Park Ave., New 
York (Founded 1925) (Licensed by 
State Lg N. 


Newspaper Institute of Amer 

One Park Avenue, New York “ie, N.Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about | 
writing for profit as ponent in Science News 
Letter, June 11, 195! 


Zone. . State... 
(All correspondence ‘confidential. No salesman 
; will call on you 117-H-785 
' © Cheek if Veteran 


Copyright 1955 Newspaper Institute of America 
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MEDICINE 


Detect Breast Cancer 
Earlier by Cell Study 


> DETECTION OF breast cancer in an 
early stage before it has invaded other tissue 
and before any mass or lump can be felt is 
now possible. 

It can be done by microscopic examina- 
tion of breast secretions to detect cancer 
cells. 

This use of the famous “Papa” test was 
reported by its originator, Dr. George N. 
Papanicolaou of Cornell University Medical 
College, New York, at a cancer cell con- 
ference at the New York Academy of 
Sciences. 

The test was originally devised to detect 
cancer of the uterus from secretions ob- 
tained at the opening of the reproductive 
tract in women. It depends on the fact that 
cancers, even in very early stages, shed cells 
as a tree sheds leaves. 

The test is now being used to detect 
cancers of stomach and lungs by finding the 
cells in material sucked or washed out of 
these places. Improved methods of collect- 
ing the material from stomach and lungs 
for the “Papa” test was reported by other 
scientists at the conference. 

Usefulness of the test for early detection 
of breast cancer and diagnoses of other 
breast diseases was determined by examina 
tion of over 1,600 women from New York 
Hospital and Memorial Center, and referred 
by private physicians. 

In some women, there was spontaneous 
nipple discharge. In others, fluid was ob- 
tained by gentle massage during breast ex- 
amination or by use of a hand breast pump. 

A number of cell patterns were found, 
corresponding to such conditions as chronic 
cystic mastitis (breast inflammation), acute 
mastitis, papilloma tumors within the ducts 
in the breast, and cancers. 

In several cases a cell pattern showed 
cancer before any mass had developed in 
the breast. In a number of cases with 
symptoms of breast trouble, the primary 
diagnosis was first established by examina- 
tion of the cells from the breast secretions. 

Associated with Dr. Papanicolaou in this 
study were Drs. Genevieve M. Bader, Doris 
G. Holmquist and Emil A. Falk. 
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YOUR HAIR 


Its Health, Beauty and Growth 
By Herman Goodman, M.D. 


A medical specialist tells you what to do to save 
and beautify your hair, stimulate healthier hair 
rowth, and deal with many problems, as: Dan- 
ruff — gray hair — thinning hair — care of the 
scalp—baldness—abnormal types of hair—exces- 
sive oiliness—brittle dryness—hair falling out— 
infection — parasites—hair hygiene—glands—diet 
—coloring—and myriad other subjects concerning 
hair. 

“Discusses the many problems of hair retention, 
regrowth and removal.’’—Science News Letter. 


287 pages—PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED! 
Price $2.05, Postfree. 6-Day Money-Back Guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 474-K 
261 W. 19th Street, New York 11 
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Kinsfruit 


> THERE IS a lot of easily-done botany in 
a mixed basket of fruit or berries. One can 
get considerable amusement determining 
the relationship, or lack of it, by picking 
them to bits—not neglecting to eat the 
specimens after the scientific exercise has 
been finished, of course. 

The kinship between apples, pears and 
quinces is quite obvious, or that between 
oranges, lemons, limes and grapefruit. But 
it may take a little more ingenuity to show 
that cherries, blackberries, raspberries, 
strawberries and the dry “seeds” that follow 
such flowers as agrimony are all cousins. 

Let us start with the cherry and the 
raspberry. Pick the raspberry into the 
small pieces naturally marked off in its 
flesh. Cut or bite into one of these pulpy 
fragments, and you find a single hard little 
seed. The raspberry is a tight-packed clus- 
ter of tiny “cherries.” 

Between raspberry and blackberry the 
likeness is more obvious. A blackberry is 
solid in the center where the raspberry is 
hollow, that is all. The solid edible center 
of the blackberry is the same thing, essen- 
tially, as the tough little stem-end that re- 
mained on the bush when the raspberry was 
plucked. The blackberry therefore is a 
coating of tiny “cherries” over a pulpy and 
soft stem-end. 

Now imagine the same pulpy stem-end 
greatly increased in size, while the 
“cherries” on its outside have shrunk and 
shriveled until nothing but their pits re 
main, with a papery skin drawn tight over 
them. That is the strawberry. The straw 
berry is all edible stem-end, as the rasp- 
berry is all outside fruit. 

Finally, consider the possibility of the 
“cherries” being like those of the straw- 
berry and the stem-end being like that of 
the raspberry. Here would be a fruit all 
dry and hard, not edible at all. Such is the 
fruit of the agrimony flower. 
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Total production of poultry meat in the 
United States has more than doubled since 


1935-39. 





SOCIOLOGY 
Average Family Income 
$6,600 in Year 2000 


> BY THE year 2000, the average family 
income will be $6,600, according to Prof. 
William F. Ogburn, visiting professor of 
sociology at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Prof. Ogburn, who showed the standard 
of living in the United States was twice as 
high at mid-century than in 1900, has ana- 
lyzed the probable effects of a continuation 
of this trend. 

First of all, the standard of living will 
continue to rise. He bases this prediction 
on the fact that it has risen steadily since 
1900, and only rarely does such a trend 
line change its course radically. The rate 
of increase may lessen, Prof. Ogburn says, 
but the trend will most probably continue. 

Poverty will be reduced. 

Health will improve. 

A larger market for mass-produced goods 
will be created. 

The expenditures of lower income groups 
will be at the level of today’s middle in- 
come groups. 

More money from each family budget 
will go for luxuries. 

The declining appeal of socialism will 
dwindle away to nearly nothing under those 
circumstances, Prof. Ogburn predicted, 
based on the fact that the socialist vote in 
America has decreased as the living stand 
ard has increased. 
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MEDICINE 
Yellow Germ Disease 
Mimics Tuberculosis 


> A “YELLOW” bacillus has caused a dis 
ease resembling tuberculosis in 17 patients, 
Drs. Lawrence E. Wood and Ann Poliack 
of the University of Kansas School of Medi 
cine, Kansas City, Kans., and Dr. Victor B. 
Buhler of Kansas City, Mo., reported at the 
meeting of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation in Milwaukee. 

The new bacillus, or germ, gets its name 
because, when grown on artificial medium 
in the laboratory, its color varies from 
cream to yellow with a leaning toward 
orange. 

The ‘patients attacked by it ranged from 
a one-month-old baby boy to 65-year-old 
men and women. Five of the patients have 
died of the disease and a sixth is dead, al 
though the cause of death is uncertain. 
Five no longer have symptoms and another 
has no X-ray or bacteriological sign of the 
disease, although still complaining of cough 
and being tired. 

“Superficially,” they said, “it appears that 
this disease has a gloomy prognosis. It 
must be remembered, however, that many 
of these cases came to our attention because 
of their severe course, so that the expe 
rience reported cannot give any accurate 
idea of the ultimate prognosis.” 
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HERPETOLOGY 


New Texas 


> THE VARMINTS of Texas now have a 
new member, the lizard called gecko, 
known to scientists as Hemidactylus turct- 
cus turcicus Linnaeus. 

“Definite proof” that the gecko lives in 
Texas was presented by Dr. Roger Conant 
of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York. Thriving colonies have 
been discovered in and near Brownsville, 
he said. In fact, one colony is at home on 
the stucco building of the Brownsville 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Brownsville is the fourth known locality 
for the gecko in the United States. It has 
long been recorded from Key West and 
Miami, and it has also been reported from 
New Orleans. Formerly it was known 
from Africe 

The geckos were not originally native to 
the United States. They were introduced in 
connection with human activities, Dr. 
Conant said. 

Dr. Conant also reported a small green 
snake with a big appetite from Texas. The 
snake, described as “comparatively rare and 


ENTOMOLOGY 
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‘Varmint’ 


secretive,” makes a diet of other small 
snakes, small toads, young mice, and frogs 
and lizards of small species. 

The little snake, with the large scientific 


name of Coniophanes imperialis imperialis 


Baird, is particular about just the right 
moisture conditions. 

Dr. Conant keeps one in a pint Mason jar. 
When he cleans the jar, Dr. Conant leaves 
it wet and crumples a damp paper towel in 
the bottom of the jar. Then he adds two 
other dry paper towels above the damp one. 

When first replaced in the jar, the snake 
coils near the top of the jar. As the paper 
dries out, he works his way farther down 
until at the end of the week he is close to 
the bottom. 

Twice each month, the snake eats a 
young white mouse, seizing it at either head 
or tail end and slowly engulfing it. Dr. 
Conant once weighed the snake just be- 
fore his mouse meal. It weighed 6.6 grams; 
the mouse the snake swallowed weighed 2.4 


grams. 
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Fumigation War On 


> AN ALL-OUT fumigation called 
the biggest of its kind in the history of the 
nation, is now underway against the khapra 
beetle. 

One of the newest and most dangerous 
insect pests to be found in the United States, 
the khapra beetle is the world’s worst pest 
of stored grain. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ported that exterminators are trying to elim- 
inate it from the United States by fumigat- 
ing grain warehouses in California, Arizona 
and New Mexico. Plans call for sealing 
over entire warehouses and creating giant 
gas chambers. 

In a pilot test last January, the beetle was 
successfully eradicated from an_ infested 
warehouse in California. Since then, the 
Department reported, cooperating states and 
operators have borne the cost of eradication 
with assistance from the Department. Some 
warehouses still to be treated contain as 
much as 6,000,000 cubic feet of space. Sealed 
with tarpaulins, the grain storage areas are 
filled with methyl-bromide gas. 

The khapra beetle was first discovered 
in this country in 1953. Now 116 locations 
in California, 52 in Arizona and four in 
New Mexico have already been quarantined 
to prevent the spread of the pest. Control 
workers have found the beetle under solid 
masses of grain 21 feet deep. 

Experts fear that the beetle is capable of 
building up, not only in the warmer states, 
but in heated warehouses throughout the 
nation. 

A native of India, 


war, 


“khapra” is 


the name 


derived from an Indian word meaning 
“brick.” The Department states that the 
beetles have worked their way through a 
two-foot brick warehouse wall. 
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BACTERIOLOGY—Where was a new, 
emia-like germ found? p. 372. 
o0o00 
GENERAL SCIENCE—How many 
are now operating in the United States? p. 373. 
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MEDICINE—How many lives were saved dur- 


tular- 
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ing first 15 years use of sulfa drugs and anti- 


biotics? p. 373. 
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or night? p. 374. 
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MEDICINE 


Skin Elasticity Can Be 
Lost at Early Ages 


> SKIN CAN lose its elasticity even in 
relatively young persons. 

The condition, known to doctors as 
senile elastosis, was found in more than 
three-fourths of a group of patients under 
30 years of age. The patients were chiefly 
World War II soldiers. 

The condition apparently is associated 
with skin cancer. Whether it results from 
the cancer or is a localized aging mecha- 
nism that preceded the cancer has not yet 
been determined. 

These are among findings presented by 
Lt. Col. Joseph L. Bernier, USA, and 
Mardelle Clark Reynolds of the Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology at the dedica- 
tion of the institute’s new building at 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Wash 
ington. 

The skin studies were made on 835 cases 
of lip cancer. There was no statistical evi 
dence that exposure to the sun's rays, com- 
plexion of the patients, X-ray or other 
radiation treatment, civilian occupation or 
location of the cancers on upper or lower lip 
had anything to do with the so-called old 
age loss of elasticity in the tissues. 

Short ultraviolet rays from the sun can 
produce skin cancers, Dr. Harold F. Blum 
of the National Cancer Institute and Prince 
ton University, Princeton, N. J., reported. 

This does not mean, he said, that the 
public, or any part of it, should hide from 
the sun. The cancer-causing part of it can 
usually be avoided without undue restric 
tion of normal habits, he said. 
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URANIUM-TUNGSTEN-MERCURY 
ZIRCONIUM- ZINC 


Ultra-Violet Products, Ino 

Dept. N, San Gabriel, Calif. 

Please send me Prospecting 

information, description of 

Sw men available, and name 
nearest dealer. 

Name 

I EE 

City. State 


IF YOU'RE PROSPECTING FOR ANYTHING, YOU 
NEED AN ULTRA-VIOLET MINERALIGHT 


HERE'S WHY! The Mineralight shows 
traces of uranium not sufficient to 
excite other responses, and detects 
minerals which are often found 
with uranium ore. By itself or 
A teamed with a Geiger or Scintilla- 
tion Counter, Mineralight is a must. 


SEE THE MINERALIGHT IN ACTION 


Your MINERALIGHT dealer can demonstrate 
the various models for you and give you com- 
plete information on Geiger counters, scintilla- 
tion counters, and other prospecting equipment, 
as well as the latest data on uranium prospect- 
ing. See him today or write for valuable bulletin 
—“Uranium Prospecting with Magic Mineralight”. 








ULTRA-VIOLET PRODUCTS, INC. 
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Gadgets ° | 


For sources of more information on new things described, send a self-addressed stamped envelope to SCIENCE SERVICE, 1719 N St., —, Washington 6, 


C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 782. 


{ TUBE WINDER rolls up tooth paste, 
medicine or paint tubes smoothly and 
tightly. Inserted where the tube is thinnest, 
directly behind the folded, crimped end, 
the winder becomes part of the tube after a 
half turn. It can be unrolled and used over 
again. 
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% MERCURY LURE presents an enticing 
bait for fish. Its streamlined body of red 
and transparent plastic is partially filled 
with mercury, which on the retrieve, shifts 
weight and causes the lure to wiggle, dive 
jump or dart automatically. Weighing onl 
¥% ounce, the lure can be used for casting 
spinning or trolling. 
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{ HAMMER WITH a glass fiber rein 
forced plastic handle is described as stronge 
than steel, shock-proof, rust-proof and pra 
tically unbreakable. Completely weather 
resistant, the modern hammer handle has 
both the shape and resilient feel of the tra 
ditional shock-absorbing hickory handle. 
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fo TOTS’ SHOE trees keep infants’ and 
babies’ shoes from wrinkling. Entirel 
self-adjusting to fit any shoe ranging in 
size from 0 to 5 and 5 to 9, they can be in 
serted into either dry or wet shoes. 
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{4 CONSTRUCTION TOY set 


children to build almost any toy, figure or 


design they dream up. The colored, spe- 
cially notched pieces, shown in the photo- 
graph, come in seven basic geometric shapes 
and are made of a tough acetate plastic. 
They are linked together by means of red 
plastic tubing. The toy pieces are washable 
and non-shattering. 
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Don‘t Delay 


jetting that NEW BOOK you want 
to read. SCIENCE NEWS LETTER 
will gladly obtain for you any 
American book or magazine in 
print. Send check or money order 
covering regular retail price ($5 if 
price is unknown and adjustment 
will be made). We will pay post- 
age in the United States Mail us 


your order, listing title, author, pub- 
lisher, price, and mail, with your 
complete return address, to Book 
Department, Science Service, 1719 
N Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 





scription. 


% HAND TOOL is practically an electri- 
cal workshop. It crimps insulated solder- 
less terminals and connectors, shears bolts 
and machine screws, cuts wire and strips 
wire sizes 22-10. Stripper notches also serve 
as wire size gauges. Stud, bolt and screw 
sizes can also be judged. Insulating sleeves 
of plastic cover the handles. 
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% UTILITY PAIL that resists rust, dents, 
chips and breakage is molded of a flexible 


plastic. Available in seven colors with a 
white cover and handle, the _ versatile 
15-quart pail is 14% inches tall. Easy to 


wash and not odor-retaining, the pail can 
be used for scrubbing, a wastebasket, a 
hamper or outdoor beverage carrier. 
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{4 COMPASS-MEASURE MECHANICAL 
pencil should prove handy for motorists, 
surveyors and boy scouts. Imported from 
Germany, the top of the pencil contains a 
watch type movement having on one side 
a scale converting miles to inches and a 
compass on the other. A beveled wheel 
traces distances on a map. It measures 4'/2 
inches by 1% inches. 
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Almost 28% of all traffic accidents occur 
between 4 p.m. and 8 p.m. 
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Diamonds are found in certain river 
gravels and in the blue ground of volcanic 
pipes. 


Insurance premiums paid by motor- 
vehicle owners in the United States ex- 
ceeds $3,600,000,000 annually. 


An electronic “brain” helped design the 
complex Jenses used in wide screen movie 
projection. 


Mechanization of underground coal min- 
ing methods has increased tonnage produc- 
tion at reduced costs, but has also increased 
the percentage of fine coal and refuse. 


An ultrasonic hammer that strikes 25,000 
times a second gives industry a grinding 
method that can cut a variety of hard brittle 
materials with soft, inexpensive tools. 


To measure air turbulence caused by 
planes moving at twice the speed of sound, 
a device with wires as small as 50 millionths 
of an inch is used in a supersonic wind tun- 
nel. 





